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An Interview with State Pep D.ick Wallis, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, 

from District 52, Campbell County 
September 14, 1993 

Interview by 
Ben Read 

under the auspices of 
the Wyomong Council for the Humanities 

Rep, Dick Wallis has served in the State Legislature for 13 years. 

He is a rancher who lives in the remote and beautiful country about 
50 miles north of Gillette and Interstate 90. In the town oi 
Recluse, where he picks up his mail, there's a plaque that describes 
16 post offices that have been in service in this arid country since 
1888 Of all of these rural stations, only Recluse is still in 
operation. 

I was anxious to talk with several senior legislators around the 
state to ask about the reputation of Jackson Hole and its 
legislative proposals , Rep. Wallis and I spoke for about 45 minutes 
at the Holiday Inn in Gillette About halfway through the interview 
Mrs. Wallis joined us. They then left for the airport and a meeting 
of state legislators in New Orleans, sponsored by the Energy 
Council. 
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(Interviewer) People in Jackson Hole don't see how they’re seen in 
other parts of the state because the industry of tourism is, by 
character, so different from other industries like farming and 
minerals production Also, the Jackson Hole area is simply separated 
for the rest of the state geographically. 

To start with that generally, I've brought along a letter from 
State Senator Bob LaLonde in which he talks about the maverick 
identity of Teton County In the letter he talks about an expression 
m Cheyenne when something’s different or unusual, to quote, "that 
sounds like Teton County 

How is Teton County's industry, tourism, seen? Is there a 
sympathy for it? 

(Wallis) You have a lot of uniqueness when compared to the rest of 
the state Essentially, it starts with a very small proportion of 
fee land compared to federal land I think that’s the basis of the 
controversy, differences or whatever you want to call it 

(Interviewer). Only three percent of the County is privately owned 

(Wallis). And that creates a unique burden for the state when you 
talk about property taxes because that (property tax revenues) is 
what drives the school system and some of the basic services in the 
state 



(Interviewer) Is there a thread that Teton County can't pull its 
weight? 

(Wallis), Well, that thread runs through the thinking. They don't 
have the base to participate on an equal footing with the other 
counties. The county receives a substantial proportion of federal 
money (m-lieu-of tax monies) which isn't counted (as revenue to the 
state). Specifically, that's not counted into the funding formula 
for public schools 

(Interviewer) In your work with the appropriations committee, is it 
felt that the county comes up short in its capacity to pay for what 
it needs? 

(Wallis) As the appropriations committee, we don't get involved 
with each individual county’s contribution. Actually, the counties 
don't contribute much outside of education The contribution to 
education is based on a 25 mill levy that s collected by the 
counties and sent to the state for redistribution 

(Interviewer) Are you referring to the mill levy which goes to the 
state and is then re-distributed back to the schools? 

(Wallis). That’s right. 

(Interviewer) Is that 25 mills the same in all the counties of the 
state 7 

(Wallis) It's statutory, but it's driven by the Constitution The 
Constitution assesses 12 mills which goes to the foundation program 
statewide, and then on top of that you have 25 mills which can be a 
little higher under certain conditions. But essentially, when you're 
talking about the 25 mill levy, that's all you're talking about 

(Interviewer) From your point of view, then, the contribution to 
education that Teton County can make, because there is so little 
private land, isn't what it ought to be 

(Wallis) You're talking the two extremes Teton County, which 
doesn't pay much, and Campbell County, which pays it all. That s an 
exaggeration, but we're the only substantial county that has to send 
part of its 25 mills to the rest of the state. 

(Interviewer). Not long ago, I was very interested to read that on a 
per capita basis, more taxes are collected in Wyoming than in any 
other state except Alaska. I recall that it was around $14,000 per 
citizen, while Alaska was first with $15,000 and third place was 
around $10,000, and then all the other states are grouped in a range 
from about $10,000 to $4,000 

Of course, my first thought was that this seems strange because 
there's no income tax, but then of course they were including 
corporate tax collections 



(Wallis): Mineral production, of course, is where all the wealth 
of the state is. This county (Campbell) is the leader; it is the 
giant. 

(Interviewer): Tourism is a peculiar industry, because by any 

normal standard it is not productive. For this reason perhaps, 
tlie people of Jackson Hole often feel misunderstood. Is part of 
that due to the fact that tourism doesn’t se*m as credible an 
industry as minerals production? 

(Wallis): Well, I don't know. There's a school of thought that 
tourism is going to be the savior because minerals production is 
dropping off. You don't have to be a rocket scientist to know 
that we're not going to enjoy minerals production forever, 
particularly oil production. And that's what r. ally drives us, 
oil. People seem to think that coal is the coming tiling. But it's 
miniscule when compared to oil and gas. 

I don't know. Those are pretty tough questions. I guess that my 
perception of the tourist industry is that you're talking minimum 
wage jobs for seasonal employment. Summer season and the winter 
season in certain areas... I question the sanity or the good 
sense of putting huge amounts of money into tourist promotion. 
That's not building your wealth; it's not building your base. I 
don't know; I guess we could look at some gasoline taxes or 
something that get them to pay for what they enjoy in Wyoming. 
But the thing in this county is that everybody shares in our 
wealth, but nobody shares in Teton's enjoyment of the Teton 
mountains. The Teton mountains belong to us just as much as the 
minerals in this county belong to them. 

(Interviewer): I see. I was going to ash for a clarification. 
That's a very good point and very, very true. 

(Wallis): That's kind of running through there, too, as part of 
tiow we look at each other. 

(Interviewer): Certainly, we are enjoying the tax collection 
that's generated by minerals production. In a different way, 
tourism returns sales tax revenues to the state, and that s 
substantial but nothing compared to minerals. When you talk about 
Gillette -- I'm asking some of these questions not so much from 
the point of view of talking to a legislator as from the point of 
view of talking lo an individual who sees the passing world - 
people in Jackson make a big deal of the fact that, reputedly, 85 
percent of the travelers who pass through the state of Wyoming 
are either on their way to or from Jackson Hole and Yellowstone. 
When you look at a community like Gillette, is tourism important? 
Does it contribute to the local economy? 

(Wallis): Oh, yeh. It's a pretty big piece of the economy. I've 
seen the statistics, but I can't remember. 

(Interviewer): One of the things that Teton County has done over 



the years is bring in proposals for the acquisition oi funds for 
the purchase of open space, the idea being that open space is 
central to the tourist's enjoyment of Jackson Hole, and that if 
the valley floor becomes a subdivision, that will negatively 
effect its most Important industry. But, of course, around the 
rest of the state, there's an abundance or surplus of open space. 
Is there in some sense an objection to using public money for 
that purpose? 

(Wallis): Yes. You bet there is. Fifty percent of this state is 
already owned by the federal government. Or state government. And 
you take that money off the tax rolls, and that just decreases 
our revenues and somebody has to subsidize that. I think the 
biggest objection you get from people ouiside ol Jackson is their 
resistance to any industrial development. If there's an oil well 
within listening distance of their boundaries, all hell breaks 
loose. They’re absolutely and adamently opposed to it, and they 
simply won't accept the fact that minerals development can be 
compatible. They (the mining and oil industries) don't tear it 
up; they don't ruin it. If they built a road where an elk had a 
calf last year, I guarantee that she'll have a calf next year. It 
might be a half mile away, but it's not going to be the end of 
the elk herd. 

That's really the irritating factor. That, and then the fact that 
there are very few natives in Jackson Hole. But the people who 
moved in there and built their place, they have a lot of money 
and say, hey, we don’t want anybody else. 

(Interviewer): Yes, there's an ever-growing tendency toward that. 


(Wallis): Now that I’m here, let's shut it off. 


(Interviewer): That same argument applies 

development, especially oil drilling. 


to industrial 


(Wallis): There's probably some minerals development potential In 
that area. The overthrust belt goes right up through there. As 
long as they resist development, why should they want to share in 
the areas that do develop. 


(Interviewer): The counter-argument — and this is the one that 
you hear constantly in the valley -- is that tourism is more 
capable of carrying its (the county's) statewide obligations than 
industrial development would be. It would be penny wise and pound 
foolish to jeopardize the tourism resource Bob LaLonde would 

make this point rather more eloquenlly Ihan I ran -~ in favor of 
looking for oil deposits that are going lo be relatively short¬ 
lived. What's the rebuttal to that? 


(Wallis): I think the perception is l hat, maybe erroneously, I he 
minerals industry is still going like it did in Texas or Oklahoma 
where you had an oil derrick every quarter mile. It's so 
regulated now, it's so different... there will be a short time 



when they'll probably be some disturbances during exploration. 
You'll have a few roads, maybe a right of way that's not grassed 
in... a few things like that. Bill it's not the end of the world, 
boom l own world that we had In the oil lie Ids ol Texas and 
Oklahoma. s 

(Interviewer): The practises are much more sopliistocated. 

(Wallis): They can come in there... well, gas production which is 
your big potential there... you'll have an area maybe 200 feet 

that is gravelled or shaled for access, so I he service people 

don't get stuck in there. But that's all II is, just a road and a 

pipe sticking out of the ground. It's not an eyesore, and an elk 

or a deer will come up and scratch on it. It's not hurling the 
wildlife. It’s hard for me to comprehend anyone's objection, if 
it’s done right. 

(Interviewer): I think most people would agree with you that this 
is true. I've noticed over the years when there is a lot of 
objection to an oil well that's proposed, it's typically in a 
drainage that no one lias ever heard of or visited until tills 
controversy comes up. And then, of course, it’s critical for any 
number of reasons and mustn’t be done there. Why is there, then, 
an unwillingness to recognize or admit the logic of the points 
you just made? 

(Wallis): I don’t know the answer to that one. 

(Interviewer): To someone living elsewhere in the slate, is it 

the close-the-door idea, now that I’m here I don’t want to see 

anything that impinges on my vacation quality? 

(Wallis): I feel that that view is pretty prevalent. You’ll find 
the same tiling along the base of the Big Horns. That Sheridan 
area lias essentially the same altitude; I hey adumently oppose any 
development at all in that area. 

(Interviewer): In terms of the Legislature, does that bias 

(against natural resources development) come up in the voting 
behavior of legislators from Teton County? Usually, activities 
like oil drilling are directly regulated by the federal 

government, for the fact that they own most <»f those lands. If 

tiie lands are privately owned, then the companies either own the 
subsurface rights, anyways, or they negotiate privately with the 
landowners. So I’m not aware of how a legislator's behavior would 
be affected by that bias in Teton Count y, when I hey are In 
Cheyenne. 

(Wallis): As legislators, we don't have an opportunity to express 
our opinions on these sorts of things unless there's a specific 
statute to be amended or introduced Io control it. Essentially 
it's done through the federal government, and Ihe environmental 
groups are very good at filing 29 cent protests. 



(Interviewer): They really are. It's amazing how many avenues of 
expression are available to those who want to resist something. 

Let me rephrase my question. Would there be any bias reflected in 
behavior of Teton Cqunty legislators over, :ay, 25 years that 
dislinguishs their voting behavior from legislators elsewhere, 
apart from issues that break out along party lines. 

(Wallis): No. Wyoming is somewhat unique In that we don't regally 
operate on politics; we operate on geography. It's Jackson, 
Sheridan and Cody versus the mineral producing counties. We don't 
want them to spend i his money, and they want t<* spend it. When an 
issue comes up that Involves money, all you have to do is see who 
gains and who loses. And that is how t lie vote will go. 

(Interviewer): And so that is how it breaks out. If a piece oi 
legislation is exclusively of benefit to the mineral producing 
areas of the slate, they won't necessarily get much support from 
the northwest corner, and vice versa. 

I haven't been in Cheyenne during a session, so what are some 
examples of appropriations that would favor one group or I lie 
other? 

(Wallis): I don't know if you know II.L. Jensen? 

(Interviewer): Sure, I know ILL. I don know him very well, 1 must 
say. 

(Wallis): When I first started in the Legislature, ILL. was able 
to get two words added to a statute. At that time we hail an 
impact tax that was linked to minerals produclion, and at that 
time language in the law said that the money would be used to 
assist counties directly impacted by mineral development. And 
ILL. added, "Or indirectly." 

That was quite a controversy, but they won. 

(Interviewer): Was that in the original enabling legislation that 
created impact fees? Or was II down the road? 

(Wallis): It was in the legislation that created the capital 
facilities tax. You had the argument on the floor of the House 
that the overflow of people coming into Gillette, which was in 
boom status at that time --- we had about 150 oil rigs working in 
here — the argument was that the overload of people going to 
Jackson for recreation was creating a problem over there. 

(Interviewer): That's a hard one to follow! 

Mrs. Wallis comes in at this point; introductions and some 
small talk follows. 

(Interviewer): When you mentioned ILL., how did he succeed in 



promoting that initiative? 


\\ VM M\t: ftW Story. Yon couni etl up the people 

who gained by passing that, versus the people who paid. And it 
wasn't that tough. More people benefited than lost... Including 
the agricultural commiftil ties, like Goshen and Torrington 
counties. 

(Interviewer): In what manner were those fees used. 

(Wallis): The tax has expired now, 1ml it generated $250 or $260 
million. And that was controversial, too, when we reached that 
$260 million. There was a school of thought t<> retain that tax. 
But we weren't able to. 

(Interviewer): Speaking of other money-raising measures, it would 
be said in Teton County that its legislators originally proposed 
the optional fourth penny sales tax, the visitors lodging tax, 
ttie capital facilities tax, and now the effort to pass a real 
estate transfer tax. And so It follow from this that Jackson Holt* 
is a leader in lax collecting proposals. 

(Mrs. Wallis): Especially on people who drop their money and then 
leave again. 

(Interviewer): You mean, ttie tourist? Although the real estate 
proposal, at least, tends to be picking tine pockets of your own 
people. 

(Wallis): That relates back to ihe tax-collecting system here in 
Wyoming. There's a tremendous advantage to having a home here in 
Wyoming, if you're extremely wealthy. 

(Interviewer): Is there a sense that Jackson Hole is very 

spendthrift, that it has an insatiable need for cash? 

(Wallis): I guess that every governmental agency falls into that 
trap; there’s always something you need to do for somebody. It’s 
pretty difficult to sort that out. Particularly, if the money 
isn't available, it's almost impossible. 

And that's what we're coming out of. The era of high minerals 
production and high mineral prices. Some years ago, we couldn't 
find enough places to hide ttie money. We did a lot of things 
during those years that we shouldn't have done. 

(Interviewer): To compensate for the growing shortfalls, there is 
an effort at the local level to advance local option taxes, to 
return the responsibility for collecting taxes to an evermore 
local level. First, the feds cut back; now the states are cutting 
back. But in general, it seems that the Legislature doesn't want 
to appear as though it's supporting taxes, even if they're 
proposed as local options, and even though they can help balance 
ttie state's budget. 



(Wallis): I guess I'm an exception to that statement. I feel as 
though as long as it's a local option, I'm more than willing to 
give them all the taxing authority they want. The basic flaw - 
look at the school ^system -- is I hat we have separated the 
spending authority from- the taxing authority. So the spenders 
keep crying more, more,, more. If they had to go to their own 
voters to justify their expenditures, I'm sure you wouldn't see 
some of the grandiose school structures that you see around the 
slat e. 

(Interviewer): The capital facilities tax and visitors lodging 
tax were introduced, if I'm correct, at least three times each 
before they were approved. The same is true for the real estate 
transfer tax which has been introduced without results twice. Why 
in general do other legislators oppose local options? They're not 
putting the tax on themselves. 

(Wallis): I guess there's just an ingrained opposition in some 
people to increase taxes in any form. From a political viewpoint, 
voting for increased taxes, (the legislator) stands a chance of 
paying that price at the next election. 

(Interviewer): There's talk by the way l ha t the visitor's 

lodgiing tax won't be re-au thorized next year; it's partly a 
function, no doubt, of the nol-in-my-backyard-syndrome. 

Returning to the real estate transfer lax in particular, I've 
heard that there was concern that it would especially impact the 
rancher because they own the raw resource, the land, on which 
real estate development depends. 

(Wallis): That’s true. 

(Mrs. Wallis): There's a perception that when a rancher sells, it 
is because he must do it. The bank's on him, and he's up against 
it. So there's the perception that (the real estate transfer tax) 
would be one more blow: money coming out of his pocket. 

(Interviewer): It would hit you in direct proportion to what you 
own now because the seller pays t he tax, although there are 
others who say that the buyer who pays because the price reflects 
the surcharge. 

(Wallis): If you go back through history, one can pick out events 
ilia l had a drastic effect on our local economy. The one man, one 
vote really changed this country. Then, coupled to that, on the 
property tax, we used to vote as properly owners and non¬ 
property owners. And there weren't that many bond issues passed, 
because the property owner said, uh-uh. But the non-property 
owners are now voting on our bond issues. We've got little things 
like tills scattered all through our statutes. 

Take a family that has a ranch of 100 sections; that's four or 



five votes, if it's a family, as opposed to I he rest of the 
county. 

(Mrs. Wallis): ... and they pay a big property lax although their 
net Income may not be enough to educate their children in some 
years. But the properly- lax slays the same. 

(Interviewer): Apart from the tax initiating legislation that 

Teton County has brought to the Legislature, what other 
reputation might the county have? 

(Wallis): I can't really say. Outside of two or three pieces of 
legislation, they (pieces of legislation) just don't seem to 
carry labels. 

(Interviewer): As the obligation for revenue-generating continues 
to be passed back to the local level, what other kinds of 
legislative proposals should we expect to see in the years ahead? 

(Wallis): You touched on it a while ago when you used the 

statistics collected per capita. But there's more to that story. 
Wyoming has the lowest per capita lax burden of any state in the 
Union. Alaska is perhaps the lowest. The other side of that 
statement is that we have the highest government spending per 
capita, so that tells you something about unequal taxation. We 
tax the hell out of minerals production, and everybody else has 
got a free ride. So if you're going to stabilize the tax base, if 
you're smart enough to realize that oil Income is going to 

continue to diminish, you've got to look at that basic tax 
structure, and people have to realize that they've got to pay for 
what they get. And the way you do that Is to raise the asessment 
up on personal property. For example, the way I look at it is 
that it costs over $G,000 per child per year to give them a 
public education. And there's not a family in the state of 
Wyoming that pays that unless they're a rancher, or something 
like that. A house that costs $100,000 in Gillette might pay $300 
in taxes. 

During the last session of the Legislature, I ran some numbers. 
Tlie buzzword is economic development. We're going to economlc- 
develop ourselves right into a hole unless we adjust that tax 
base. Unless that company coming into Wyoming is a mineral 
producing company, it's costing us more to get these people to 
come than they are contributing to the coffers of state. The 
average tax collected for every man, woman and child in the state 
of Wyoming is $1 200; they receive over $3,000 in benefits. 



And then we have that class <>f people who don't pay any taxes at 
all. My favorite is the president of the University of Wyoming. 

He draws $110,000 in salary, lives in a house provided by the 
university, has a university car to drive, and a university plane 
to fly around llie stale. So he pays a 111 tie bit of sales tax and 
that's all. Those people certainly aren't carrying that load. 


(Interviewer): That same logic applies in the argument that 
circulates around within Teton County in favor of Ihe real estate 
transfer tax. Because the cosl of residential development are not 
in any way taken up by the building permit fees and exactions 
that the developers pay, In terms of the real costs of 
development like the expansion of roads and construction of 
schools. Likewise, the development of land in Jackson Hole, it is 
said, consumes the resource, open space, upon which the character 
and economic success of the community depends. Thus, it is 
reasonable to ask that builders pay the real costs that are 
associated with their profit-making activities. 

In terms of assessments, there has been a real revolt brewing In 
Teton County and, I presume, everywhere where property taxes have 
gone up dramatically over the last few years. Were those 
increases felt evenly around the stale? 

(Wallis): At one time, the property tax was essentially paid by 
this county. We paid $25 or $25 million for the 25 mills that pay 
for the schools. Then, our next question was: Is everyone 
assessing tlielr properly correctly. And a lot of them weren't. 

(Mrs. Wallis): The counties that had to be raised were the ones 
that had been floating along there at low rates from way back. I 
don't know about Teton County specifically, but some of them got 
hit pretty hard because they'd been under assessed for many, many 
years... 


... the conversation turns more and more specifically to 
property tax revenues, and then ends a few minutes later... 



